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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT NOTE 


We feel that articles dealing with the accounting prin- 
ciples and problems encountered in actual cases are most 
interesting and helpful to our members. In our Bulletins 
we try to present the best current accounting practices 
developed in a wide variety of industries. For this issue 
we have chosen a discussion and explanation of the ac- 
counting system used by a manufacturer of athletic goods. 

The author of this paper is Mr. Harry M. Forman, 
Auditor, P. Goldsmith Company, Cincinnati, O. During 
the World War, he was connected with the U. S. Govern- 
ment Quartermasters’ Department doing auditing work 
in connection with the construction of various canton- 
ments. After the war he returned East and was employed 
with accounting firms in Philadelphia and New York City. 

During 1921-26 he was with a large national Producing 
and Distributing Motion Picture Corporation as chief 
traveling auditor and personal representative of the 
Treasurer-Controller, opening branches and supervising 
their thirty-five branches in the larger cities of the 
United States. In 1926 he settled in Ohio and entered 
the steel industry, first as Auditor of the Bellfont Steel 
& Wire Co., and later as special construction accountant 
with the American Rolling Mills Co. He went to the 
P. Goldsmith Sons Company as Auditor in 1929, where 
he is at present employed. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR THE COST OF YOUR 
PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT. 


By Harry M. Forman, Auditor, 
The P. Goldsmith Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| | eee following an order through our factory and discussing 

our system, I should like to call your attention to the fact that 
we have under one roof a number of different and distinct busi- 
nesses. 

The Athletic and Sporting Goods business is seasonal, styles and 
colors change very rapidly, and due to the changes in styles, colors, 
etc., from year to year, it is necessary to produce closely, in order 
to avoid closeouts at the end of the season. 

The salesmen leave the early part of the year with the new fall 
and winter line to take advance orders, the shipment of which will 
start in July, and they leave in July with the spring and summer 
line to take advance orders, the shipment of which will start in 
January. This, of course, gives us some idea of our advance busi- 
ness some months ahead, for production schedules. However, our 
factory department must estimate our current and re-order business 
a month in advance, as re-orders must be shipped immediately in 
order to be usable during the current sport or athletic season. 

Besides manufacturing our regular catalog stock items, in vari- 
ous colors, sizes and designs, we do a very large special made-to- 
order business, such as basketball, baseball and swimming suits. 

Order Dept. Orders on receipt are sent to our Sales Department, 
which picks up information on the advance orders by customers, 
salesmen and total, and during our advance selling season this de- 
tail is very carefully checked with the previous year’s advance sales. 
The order next passes to our main office, where it is given an order 
number, which number also is used as an invoice number, eliminat- 
ing confusion in our factory or in customers’ correspondence by 
having one number only. Our future advance orders are given a 
special group of numbers, which gives us a cue when seeing a num- 
ber as to whether it is current or advance. 

The order now passes through the regular procedure of being 
priced, extended, checked, and passed to our billing department, 
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where ten copies are made in one operation on a machine after 
which these copies and the original order are compared and checked. 
This form of ten parts is made up as follows: Customer’s Invoice, 
Auditor’s Record, Salesman’s Record, Customer’s Acknowledg- 
ment, Shipping Ticket, Packing Slip, Manufacturing Copy, Pro- 
duction Copy, Clothing Department Copy and Knitting Depart- 
ment Copy. These last two copies are used only when the order 
covers special made-to-order merchandise. They are cut up and 
used on manufacturing orders, as they show special instructions 
and details. 

By using this system, our invoice and factory order are made at 
the same time, which saves considerable work, and the customer, 
through the order acknowledgment, receives the exact specifications 
for his order as it is being sent through our factory. This system 
also permits prompt mailing of invoices to customers after ship- 
ment, prompt delivery of the auditor’s copy to the accounting de- 
partment, and of the salesman’s copy to the salesman. We are also 
able at any time, by addition of un-shipped forms on file, to get our 
dollars and cents value of unfilled orders. 

The first three copies are sent to our order record clerk, the 
fourth copy to the customer, the fifth and sixth copies to the ship- 
ping department, and the balance of the copies to the production 
department. In passing, we might mention the fact that the top 
of the packing slip is perforated and is used by our shipping de- 
partment as the label for shipment. 

The order clerk now enters the necessary information in our 
order record book beside the proper order and invoice number, 
after which these copies are filed in what we call the “tub file” 
until such time as the shipping copy is received from the shipping 
department. The pages of the order record book are printed 1 to 
100 (we prefix the proper thousand figure) and contain columns 
for the following information: customer’s name, date of the order, 
date to ship, date sent shipping department, date shipped and date 
billed. The shipment date is filled in after shipment is made and 
billed date filled in after the auditor’s copy has gone through the 
accounting department and charged to accounts receivable, after 
which it is bound by date and returned to the order clerk for 
posting. 
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Back order detail, such as date of back order, date shipped and 
date charged against accounts receivable, is also posted to this 
record. You now can readily see that, by periodical checking, this 
record will show any orders not shipped, and any orders that have 
been shipped that were not properly charged to our Accounts Re- 
ceivable. Besides the checks above referred to, this book is used 
extensively by all interested parties, instead of digging this detail 
out of the files. 

All orders are given preference in our general office, and those 
received in the first morning mail are through the above procedure 
and in our Shipping and Production Departments before noon. 

Production Department. The production department, immedi- 
ately on receipt of their order copies, post the sales quantities to a 
subsidiary record which carries this detail on every individual 
regular stock item. This total, in turn, is posted weekly to the 
sales record section of each individual sheet of the sales and stock 
record in total and by month in which shipment is to be made, this 
sales and stock record being the main record of the production de- 
partment. Based on sales information as shown in this record, and 
with the total production by months for the past two seasons as a 
guide, our factory office issues the manufacturing orders for pro- 
duction. The amount scheduled for production after being entered 
under the monthly production scheduled, is also entered under an- 
other section on this sheet, headed “In-Work.” This sheet also 
shows sections headed “Ready for Stamping & Packing,” “Fin- 
ished,” and “Shipments.” As the merchandise is ready for stamp- 
ing and later finished, the necessary information is entered under 
the proper columns. 

The production department also accumulates in a subsidiary 
record, detail on all shipments from the shipping tickets, which in- 
formation is posted monthly to the shipments section. From this 
record we at all times can readily get the following picture, by in- 
dividual stock merchandise items: sales, manufacturing orders 
issued or in-work, production ready to stamp and pack, finished 
production, and merchandise shipped. By comparison we also get 
this additional information: merchandise in process, difference be- 
tween in-work and ready to stamp merchandise on floor and ready 
to stamp, difference between merchandise ready to stamp and mer- 
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chandise finished, stock on hand, difference between merchandise 
finished and merchandise shipped. 

With all manufacturing orders, the production department sends 
the factory an envelope containing all the necessary piece work 
labor tickets to complete the order. These tickets show detail of the 
operation, quantity to make, and the piece work rate, the only in- 
formation necessary to be put on the ticket in the factory being 
the operator’s number. These tickets are produced with the aid 
of a complete set of routing plates, one plate for each direct labor 
operation, and a complete set of plates for every regular stock 
item. The production department simply prefixes a plate showing 
the dozens to be manufactured, and the order number. 

Piece work price changes, operation changes, etc., can be very 
readily taken care of through this system. We are able in this way 
to control all direct :abor operations, as no operation can be per- 
formed without one of these printed instruction tickets, as no pencil 
time tickets are paid by our payroll department. This control is 
possible because with the exception of inspection, our entire fac- 
tory is on a piece work basis. 

Our factory routing sheet is an exact duplicate of our cost de- 
partment record, which means that no direct labor operation can be 
performed which is not on our cost sheet, and our cost and produc- 
tion route sheets being identical does away with detail and errors 
and permits control by and between the two departments. 

Pay Roll Department. After completion of the work, the time 
tickets are forwarded to our payroll department. An individual peg 
board slip is used for each employee. These slips are printed on 
both sides, one side in black and the other side in green, permit- 
ting us to alternate and use the same slip for the same employee for 
two weeks. The employees’ names and numbers are put on these 
slips my machines, a complete file of employees being kept at all 
times. These slips show the detail of all departments, such as the 
various kinds of direct labor, piece work, cutting, inspection, pack- 
ing, indirect labor, equipment repairs, charge repairs; no-charge 
repairs ; defective labor, experimental, etc. 

The payroll department extends individual time tickets and posts 
the necessary information on these slips, and immediately after the 
payroll is finished and paid, these slips are pegged and within two 
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hours we have on one recapitulation slip the complete detail of our 
payroll by departments, and by class of labor. This information is 
immediately checked very carefully against the previous week’s 
slips and anything out of order is taken up with the factory foreman. 
If something starts to go wrong, such as too much indirect labor, 
it cannot go longer than a week before it shows up, and by this sys- 
tem we can immediately rectify and control it. 

Raw Material Stock Department. All raw materials are kept in 
a stockroom and divided into ten sub-classifications in all of our 
records, both in the factory, purchasing and accounting depart- 
ments. This sub-classification of raw materials permits us to watch 
monthly our increase and decrease in main raw materials on hand, 
and permits us to take a physical inventory at any time on any par- 
ticular sub-classification, and check with our subsidiary and general 
ledgers to verify. A perpetual raw material inventory is kept in our 
purchasing department, the receipts and shipments being kept sep- 
arately, this information being used as a guide in deciding quan- 
tities to purchase. Our stock keeper also keeps a bin record inven- 
| tory in each individual bin, and 15 or 20 items of raw material are 
inventoried daily by the stock keeper as requested on a daily report 
from the purchasing department. This information, on return to 
the purchasing department, is checked with their records, and by 
this set-up we inventory our complete raw material stock every 
three to four months, or at least three times a year. 

Our yearly physical inventories are taken on the three-stub per- 
forated ticket form. First, blank tickets are placed on all merchan- 
dise, after which the department head goes through and writes the 
necessary description, using carbon paper, which he withdraws 
after writing his description. He is followed by a group of 
counters who make the count and enter their count on the first 
ticket. After all original tickets in a department have been filled 
} out, they are collected by the executive supervising the inventory 
in that department. The second group of counters, which is an 
entirely different set of men, make the second count and enter their 
count on the second ticket, and after all second tickets are com- 
pleted, they are collected and are immediately forwarded to our 
main office. All tickets are numbered and accounted for by a con- 
trol, the first ticket in the meantime having been checked to this 
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control, and upon receipt of the second ticket the two tickets are 
compared and where necessary the third count is made to verify the 
correctness of either count No. 1 or No. 2 where they disagree ma- 
terially, either in quantity or in dollars and cents value. 

In the meantime, ticket No. 3 has remained with the merchan- 
dise, and these tickets and the merchandise cannot be disturbed by 
the department until released by the office. By this system we have 
taken a complete physical inventory over a week-end, without a 
factory shut-down. 

Naturally raw materials are requisitioned from the storeroom 
by the department foreman. In our business it is impossible, due 
to leather grading, and color and size problems, to requisition out 
of stores the exact amount needed to manufacture a particular 
order, as is permissible in some factories, which of course gives a 
factory of that type the advantage of a very definite material-used 
control. 

Purchasing Department. As we use a “Pre-Determined Similar 
to Standard Cost” system, with material, labor, and burden-in- 
process classifications in our cost and general books, it is neces- 
sary that raw materials be charged to process at the same price as 
taken from process. Our purchasing department, therefore, gives 
us standards to use in our costs for raw materials, and they price 
all material requisitions, using these standards. Our purchasing de- 
partment sets these standards, based on the market and knowledge 
of how prices are expected to run. In our purchasing, the differ- 
ence between the purchase price and the standard is debited or 
credited to the purchasing department reserve, which is the gain or 
loss between purchase price and standard. This information, as 
well as classification of the raw materials, is accumulated by our 
accounting department from information put on invoices, using a 
rubber stamp. This stamp shows discount, date to pay, standard 
price, purchase price, reserve gain or loss, and material classifi- 
cation. 

Cost Department. As above stated, we use a “Pre-Determined 
Similar to Standard Cost” system, cost and production sheets be- 
ing made up when the new line is designed. These sheets show 
the amount of various raw material required priced at standard, 
individual labor operations at piece work prices, and the burden per 
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cent applicable to the particular department, which percentage is 
applied on direct labor basis, total cost shown at bottom of sheet 
by material, labor and burden classifications. 

Our time study department studies every operation in the entire 
factory to establish the necessary and correct piece work rates. The 
cost of labor is thus simplified, our big problem being raw ma- 
terials, particularly leather, because one skin can give various 
grades of leather used on various products. Therefore we compile 
a grading record on each lot of graded leather cut. This grading 
sheet shows at the top the total footage at the standard price. Sec- 
tions of leather cut at the proper price are detailed, and from this 
we get a gain or loss on each lot of leather cut, which is absolutely 
necessary as leather is one of our most important and costly raw 
materials. By this method we have a check on the quality of hides 
received from the tanners, and can immediately spot any bad or : 
poor grades of shipments of leather, and have a check on our cost : 
department footage standards. These standards are arrived at by 
past experience, experimenting, and with some amount of esti- 
mating. 

Our cost department also shows on individual sheets for each 
} standard product made, cutting detail as to the quantity of material 
used. These sheets are totaled periodically and checked to see that 
the average quantity compares favorably with the amount of ma- 
terial allowed per cost sheet, which is recorded at the top of these 
individual sheets. The clerk keeping this record watches, and be- 
ing familiar with it, immediately spots any particularly bad indi- 
vidual cutting ticket, and reports it to our cost department for in- 
vestigation of either incorrect cost or bad cutting. 
| Our cost department compiles monthly a report for the audit- 
ing department, showing the raw materials disbursed by depart- 
ments and by raw material classification. This information is com- 
piled from requisitions sent from the purchasing department. This 

report also contains a finished production section and a cost of 
goods sold section, production costs shown by departments and di- 
vided into material, labor and burden, the finished production and 
cost of goods sold information being secured from our production 
department stock records. This finished production and cost of 
shipment information is accumulated very easily by the use of a 
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main master cost sheet with a monthly fly leaf. This master sheet, 
kept by departments, contains down the sheet a line for each stock 
item manufactured, allowing columns across the sheet for the stock 
number, labor, material, and total factory cost per dozen. 

On the fly leaf is shown the production finished, which is ex- 
tended by labor and material with a total burden extension at the 
bottom of the sheet, computed on the total labor, from which 
process is relieved by material, labor and burden, and finished stock 
charged with finished production. The fly leaf also contains a 
column for the quantity shipped, which is simply extended by the 
total factory cost, and finished inventory is relieved and cost of 
goods sold charged. 

The routing I have just given covers the regular line of merchan- 
dise only. Our special business is handled in somewhat the same 
way, with additional detail to control and give the necessary in- 
formation. 

The product having been manufactured and since shipped, we 
will return to our general office which in the meantime has received 
the shipping ticket. Customers’, auditor’s and salesman’s copies of 
the order are now pulled from the tub file and checked with the 
shipping ticket and necessary corrections made for shortages, back 
orders, etc., after which the postage is added, back orders are typed, 
and the three copies are forwarded to the auditing department, who 
separate and forward to the salesman his copy and to the produc- 
tion department the shipping copies. 

Accounting Department. All work in the accounting department 
is handled by two machines. Charges, credits, etc., to the accounts 
receivable, the customer’s monthly statement and the salesman’s 
journal, are all made at one time on the machine, including depart- 
mental sales distribution. At the end of the month, the statement 
half of the first insert sheet is sent to the customer. The other half, 
or the departmental sales sheet, is sent to the sales department, 
from which they post the shipments by departments to each cus- 
tomer’s individual sales and shipment record. The journal sheet is 
used to compute individual salesmen’s sales by departments, and 
their commissions. 

Our voucher record and remittance forms are also made on the 
machine at the same time, distribution of charges being made to 
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the various columns of the voucher sheet only. The remittance 
forms are filed under date of payment, automatically coming up 
on date payable. Every item of expenditure is vouchered, so that 
all of our expenditure and expense detail comes from one record. 
All invoices are received from the purchasing department in dupli- 
cate. Both copies are numbered, the original copy is used to sup- 
port the voucher register, and filed in folders by classifications as 
shown on the voucher register. By filing the original copies in 
individual folders by departments as shown in the voucher register, 
we have the detail classification in good order for quick reference. 
The duplicate, with the receiving ticket, is filed alphabetically in the 
filing department for future reference of both the purchasing and 
accounting departments. 

Our check and check register sheet are also made on the ma- 
chine at the same time, and with all expenditure detail going 
through our voucher register, our check register simply shows the 
date, to whom paid, the cash discount, and the account payable 
debit. 

Journal vouchers to pick up the control of details, are typed in 
sets some time in advance, the numbers and detail being identical 
each month, so that we do not miss anything. These numbers are in 
order of detail being finished, and in memorizing these numbers we 
immediately know what an entry in our general or subsidiary ledgers 
refers to, without looking for the voucher. Naturally there are 
from time to time additional irregular journal vouchers, which are 
given a different classification or number series to identify them. 

Our monthly reports are few, but to the point. The forms are 
made up in advance for the entire year, and are run off on a dupli- 
cating machine. Our balance sheet shows, information relative to 
the current month, the previous month, and the current month a 
year ago. Our income statement, general and selling expense state- 
ment, and manufacturing expense statement show detail of our 
current month this year compared with our current month of the 
previous year, and our total to date this year as compared with our 
total to date of the previous year. Our sales report shows the same 
information, and besides, shows our sales by months for the entire 
previous year, and our yearly sales by departments for the past 
three years. 
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Our system is laid out with the idea of simplicity and of doing as 
little recopying as possible, and of allowing an even flow of one 
part of the work into another, the same as in factory production 
flow, making a certain employee responsible for the work to a 
certain point. 


Discussion 

Q. What basis do you use for distributing overhead? Do you 
absorb overhead as accrued? 

A. Factory overhead is distributed on a percentage of direct 
labor, each department having its own overhead percentage. Bur- 
den account is relieved monthly of amount of labor expended and 
charged work-in-process labor, the burden being charged to work- 
in-process burden, the balance in the burden account being either 
an asset or liability until the end of the year, when the cost of 
goods sold is adjusted by whatever balance is left. 

Q. You relieve process by extending production by predeter- 
mined cost. How do you accumulate figures on production by each 
department? 

A. Figures on production as well as cost of goods sold are ex- 
tended on monthly master cost record by the cost department, as 
explained under the cost department sectiori. The monthly figures 
are secured by the cost department from production department, 
sales and stock records. 

Q. On your piece work pay tickets, how do you provide for 
operations that extend from one pay period to another? 

A. We do not need to concern ourselves with this. The em- 
ployees very well take care of it, as they see that practically all 
their work is cleared up weekly, in order to get all that is possible in 
each weekly pay. 

Q. I note you accumulate maintenance labor on the labor sheet. 
What sort of indirect cards do you use? 

A. Maintenance cost is kept by the employees on small time 
work tickets. 

Q. Do you use ratios for comparison on your financial state- 
ments, and if so, what are your ratios based upon? 
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A. Percentages as follows are used on our financial reports: 
gross profit, selling and general and net profit to net sales, and sell- 
ing and general to cost of goods sold. 

Q. How do you handle spoilage? 

A. Time tickets are put through on spoilage and charged to 
the department overhead as such. 

Q. Do you operate your business on a budget? 

A. We have a budget set up this year for the first time, run- 
ning fairly well, changes being made from time to time due to the 
fact that this is only speaker’s second year with this corporation. 

Q. How soon after closing are your financial statements ready 
for officials ? 

A. Our financial statements are ready about the 11th to 13th 
of the month, depending on number of Saturdays and Sundays, as 
we operate on a five-day week, and also due to the fact that we 
don’t kid ourselves, as all records are for a complete calendar month 
and our employees are given proper time to get their work out 
correctly. 

Q. Why have a different series of numbers for current and 
advance orders? Is one given preference over the other? 

A. Different series for advance order numbers and current 
order numbers are due to the fact, as explained previously, that our 
business is seasonal, and half or more of our orders are taken in 
advance and this difference in numbers a good many times helps us 
to answer questions which come up, without looking further than 
the order numbers, which are easily secured from our order record 
books. 

Q. How do you know what orders you have on file for each 
customer? Is it shown in any one place? 

A. All original orders are filed by customers and all unfilled 
orders are kept by customers in our tub file or incompleted order 
file. 

Q. Since you are constantly taking an inventory check, do you 
find the annual inventory necessary? 

A. This is our first year for taking daily inventories, and we 
have not decided as yet just what we will do when the end of the 
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year comes. Of course our daily checks are on raw material only, 
so it will at least be necessary for us to take an inventory on 
work-in-process and finished product. 

Q. Note numerous items on one requisition. Isn’t a unit requi- 
sition more practicable on account of its flexibility? 

A. Only items under one raw material classification are per- 
mitted on each requisition. 

Q. Your vendors’ bills are filed according to your classification 
of accounts. What do you do when a vendor’s bills cover two clas- 
sifications ? 

A. It is very seldom that we buy items under different classi- 
fications from the same vendor, and if so very seldom the differ- 
ent items at the same time. We have very little of this, but when 
so, we have major classification and the invoice is filed under the 
most important or most used major classification. 

Q. How many clerks in cost department? 

A. We have four clerks in our cost department. 


BUDGETING IN THE HOME 
By Elizabeth L. Cowan, 
Equitable Life Assurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DISCUSSION of cost acounting in the home must neces- 
sarily be preceded by a brief discussion of the home itself, 
and of its objectives and the incentives inspiring its creation. 
Many years ago the thrifty Ben Franklin said that marriage im- 
proves both a man and a woman—she needs his strength and cour- 
age, he needs her gentleness and discernment,—that combination 
makes success. After all, the primary objective in the establish- 
ment of a home is the happiness of the man and woman who 
create it; but this happiness is a fleeting thing unless it is founded 
on the rock of reason and good judgment. One of the principles 
of economics, “he who ventures Wisely, gains,” might be applied 
to matrimony, and “they” substituted for “he.” 
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If matrimony were viewed in the light of a possible 50 or 60- 
year partnership, it would give us more pause. Such a perspective 
would doubtless reduce the marriage rate but it would certainly in- 
crease the happiness return. 

I do not want to agree with Judge Lindsey that 60% of the 
marriage contracts would be dissolved were it as easy to do as the 
dissolution of a business partnership. It is certain that dissolution 
of a homemaking partnership does not restore the primary satis- 
factions of life. At best it must be a negative thing, making less 
unhappiness. 

This homemaking happiness must be dynamic, and go forward 
to the promotion of useful relationships in society, as well as to 
the lifelong progressive culture, of the two who form the home 
relationship. If there are children they must be reared to take their 
places in society,—at least as servicable and as satisfying as the 
parents held; otherwise, the race cannot progress. 

Mrs. Abel in her interesting book, “Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income”, says, “The home at its best, or even at its sec- 
ond best, is a wonderful thing ; it is the place in which social and 
domestic instincts are cultivated, where there is mutual under- 
standing and sympathy, in success or in failure. Here is the co- 
operative group, the extension of oneself, a chance to do for others, 
and to be done for, with its wholesome check on rank individualism, 
and its training for teamwork in the social and business world. 
Here is the sense of security,—the retreat from outside annoyances 
—a place to recreate ourselves. 

The family is really a way of living that may enhance what is 
put into it. It gives more life to all; if all contribute of their best, 
they receive more than the best transformed by that world old 
alchemy which may make the home of the poorest a glowing center 
of comfort and cheer. It is this that the homesick child pines for in 
absence, which fills the adult with content, and comforts the aged. 
The charm of home is found in the chance for growth and devel- 
opment in an atmosphere of affection. It is by no means perfect 
but the best way yet devised for meeting human needs. All of us 
finally discover that we must do our share in building some form 
of homelife. It has much to do with our happiness and usefulness, 
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in the wonderful years between thirty and sixty, for which youth 
seldom realizes it must prepare.” 

Such a partnership should not be entered into lightly or hastily. 
For the purposes of this paper, we will now assume that the sea 
of matrimony has been charted for our new partnership; that the 
two mates have chosen each other for the long voyage because of 
mutual interests and understanding sympathies, and that each is 
equally capable of carrying on his or her particular part of the re- 
sponsibilities. So much for the social aspects of homemaking. 

The economic aspect of homemaking is expressed in housekeep- 
ing, or the domestic activities concerned with providing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for the group, and the outside livelihood activities, 
as they come in contact with the household. 

The first step in the economic success of “Right and Right, Inc.” 
is an inventory of their combined tangible assets and liabilities, 
capital, or its equivalent, in housefurnishings, personal clothing, 
real estate, investments, cash in savings and on hand, and life in- 
surance (cash value). 

It may be of interest here to note that capital holdings sufficient 
for matrimony have been estimated at one-fourth to one-half the 
expected annual income; i.e., $400-$800 in money furnishings and 
clothes if the annual income will be $1,600 ; $750-$1,500 in money 
or equivalents for a $3,000 income. It is said that workers who be- 
gin to earn at eighteen, should be able to marry in three to five 
years, if they save reasonably. College graduates should be able to 
do this in two years of earning. (It is hard to refrain from criti- 
cism of the present-day spending standards of young people—are 
giris worse than young men? William Hard in “The Woman of 
Tomorrow” says, “The Colonial bride marrying into industry 
brought her full economic value to her husband ; the modern bride 
marrying out of industry, leaves most of her economic value 
behind.” 

It has been suggested that wedding gifts of everyday utility and 
of permanent value, as pictures, rugs and well-made furniture, that 
in turn can be given to the next generation, would contribute to the 
household capital of the average new partnership as did the dot or 
dowry of the past. A gift of money, as such, to be spent for fur- 
nishing is helpful, and invested money that produces a small in- 
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come, and which can be counted as capital in reserve, would be a 
great contribution. 

It is to be hoped that most new partnerships are not handicapped 
with liabilities such as debts or mortgages, for the risks undertaken 
with the attendant possible and probable liabilities of the future are 
quite sufficient. 

Income 

The second step in this financial organization is an estimation of 
the money income on the minimum basis for the coming year : 

Salary and commissions earned by the man, interest and divi- 
dends, possible gifts, that is, all money available for use during the 
year. 

A. Earned income of the man is greatly increased, by: 

B. Unpaid Income, i.e., work done inside the home primarily 
by the wife, assisted by the man and children. This is the manu- 
facture of raw materials into meals, clothing, etc. Its monetary 
value can be estimated on the basis of paid labor. Would you 
say that ten hours per day and a six-day week, at thirty cents per 
hour covers the contribution made by the wife? What is the 
extra income produced by sharing at home, by general repairs 
of the house and car, care of furnace, etc., contributed by the 
average man? 

C. Management income made by both the man and his wife, 
contributes to the surplus of satisfactions in the home beyond the 
results of average labor and average capital. It is this surplus 
satisfaction that balances the risks undertaken. There has been 
a question at times as to the economic independence of the woman 
in the home. Perhaps it is true that she contributes less to the 
labor income in these days of machinery, than when she spun and 
wove at home, but the executive or management income she pro- 
duces is increasing with the complexity of modern life—perhaps 
more brain and less brawn are required. Whether or not the 
wife’s services are of equal monetary value, with her husband’s 
contribution, they are of equal real value in the home, for both 
of them carry the costs of its maintenance. Both partners are 
independent and yet dependent on each other, and it is certain that 
each of them gets a better living than they could ever get indi- 
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vidually, although two cannot yet live as cheaply as one even on 
bread and cheese and kisses! 

It would seem therefore that the equal division of money in- 
come should be made between the two partners, with equal re- 
sponsibilities for final results of expenses and accumulations of 
capital. The term “Allowance,” is incorrectly used in relation to 
the money given a wife (ie., the right kind of a wife!). It 
should be rather, “her share of the income”! Why does a man 
marry a woman to whom he will not trust his money? 

Third Step in Financial Organization; an estimate or analysis 
of future expenditures. This naturally divides itself chronologi- 
cally into— 

a. Current expenses for the week and month 

b. Periodical or seasonal expenses expected within the year 

c. Peaks of expense to be reached at some assumed time over 
a period of years. 

A. The first—current expenses—are fixed by contract or the 
law of use average, as rent, telephone, food, car and bus fare, 
gas, oil etc. These may be called continuous expenses. 

B. Periodical expenses, like clothes, coal, vacations, and medi- 
cal costs, may vary slightly for personal reasons, from year to 
year ; while taxes, safety box, fire insurance, dues, etc., are “fixed 
variables”, according to outside conditions. 

C. Future peak expenses, as college education of children in 
ten or fifteen years, increased house furnishings, travel, and the 
accumulation of capital to produce income in later years at a defi- 
nite age, depend upon personal standards. 

Present income may be quite sufficient to meet even a high 
standard of living, but a long range view of expenses must show 
the need for an amortization of these latter peak expenses, and a 
shock absorber in surplus cash for the possible emergency ex- 
penses that probably will come in family life. Current living ex- 
penses are continuous and increasing while the balancing income 
may be very temporary. It cannot be guaranteed to any indi- 
vidual. This fact should be faced, that earning capacity may be 
reduced by illness, by unemployment, by labor troubles and busi- 
ness depressions at any time, and, eventually by old age. While 
living expenses may be increased enormously and immediately, by 
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illness, death and funeral expenses at the worst—by loss of prop- 
erty by fire, by the purchase of necessary equipment or replace- 
ments, and normally, by the size of the family itself. 

These are also opportunity peak expenses. A purchase of a 
home, advantageously, for cash, increase in business, extra educa- 
tion, and unusual trips. Therefore, it is absolutely necessary to 
have a separate and surplus sinking fund for these emergency 
expenses which, if not used, can be turned over into the capital 
accumulation or retirement fund. 

It has been well said, “Life is Not Made for Savings, but Sav- 
ing that Life May be More Abundant”. 

Russell Sage :—‘Thrift is such a simple thing and it means so 
much. It is the foundation of success in business, of contentment 
in the home, of standing in society”. 

Coolidge :—“It is not too much to say that almost the whole 
of what we call civilization is the difference between saving what 
we make today for use on the morrow, and exhausting it at the 
time we receive it. Whenever we find people with sufficient self 
control, sufficient balance, sufficient thrift and industry to save 
their money and increase their capital, there you may be alto- 
gether certain that civilization will make progress.” 

A Budget for the Home as well as in a business organization, 
should show these three steps of development: 

1. A plan for contemplated expenditures. 

2. An accurate record of items of income and expense as they 
occur. 

3. An audit or review of expenses for accuracy, and justifi- 
cation, also as the basis for the new budget. 

While the fundamental principles are the same in all organiza- 
tions handling money, the same results cannot be attained. In a 
business the net ircome is the total income less the combined costs. 
In the home-making business, the net income of living is the net 
experience of satisfaction, i.e., satisfactions of living and working, 
less their dissatisfactions. A well ordered living is the real net 
income. 

Cash book balances cannot always be considered, because some- 
times a deficit here produces a great social asset. The family can- 
not take the bankruptcy law no matter what the red ink shows, but 
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it is certain that long continued financial instability neutralizes 
the satisfactions of family life, so that the burdens and anxieties 
hang too heavily in the balance. 

Budget plans depend largely upon personal standards of living, 
therefore they must be evolved through a period of growth and 
experimentation. 

Standards 

A comfortable standard of living must include: 

1. Savings. The accumulation of property, as ina home. Ade- 
quate life insurance to produce a minimum income (5 years’ sal- 
ary) for the family, in the event of the death of the income pro- 
ducer and adequate term life insurance to guarantee the pur- 
chase of safety funds for emergencies. 

2. Food. Adequate for nourishment and health with some 
range of choice in food materials—6o-9o cents per day per capita ; 
30-25 per cent of income. 

3. Shelter. Safe physically and morally with privacy and com- 
fort. Own home value should be equivalent to about two years’ 
income. Rent, approximately 20 per cent of annual income. 

4. Clothing. Suitable for the work to be done and comfort- 
able for the climate, with some range of choice for beauty and 
charm. This needs definite planning to make every purchase 
count. Average, 20 per cent of income—wife one and one-third 
more than husband. Average 20% of income, 3-5% for replace- 
ment and repair. 

5. Operating. Heat, light, cleanliness consistent with other 
expenditures but carefully supervised and restrained. 

6. Advancement, i.e., the expenditures for the development of 
the spiritual, mental, social and physical wellbeing, 18-20% of an- 
nual income in moderate budgets. The luxury income or standard 
adds more delicacies to the food budget, more clothing of finer 
fabric and greater variety, larger houses with greater beauty, in- 
creased service in all lines, and there should be greater expendi- 
tures for the “imponderables” with greater participation in the 
altruistic life of the community. 

(In many cases, however, the luxury income makes a selfish 
standard. ) 

Savings become investment and the accumulation of wealth. 
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Standard Budgets 
Two in family Savings Food Shelter Clothes Operate Advance 


$100 pr. mo. ...... $10 27 16 13 10 24 
ae ween 50 40 25 22 18 45 
| irene 65 40 75 40 30 50 
a on 132 45 75 45 50 80 
($5,000 pr. yr.) 

Four in family 

$300 pr. mo. ...... 50 55 75 45 30 45 
98 65 60 55 63 70 
($5,000 pr. yr.) 


Habits of spending become established in more or less standard 
form, hence budgeting becomes automatic, so that one can under- 
take formal budgeting and accounts for the period of time neces- 
sary to establish this standard and habit. 
It is recommended for young people without experience in 
home-making, for people living in new locations, or under chang- 
ing conditions of income and costs; in fact, a month’s accounting 
with critical analysis of the classified totals is a financial tonic 
to any family. 
Expense accounts are valuable in that they: 
1. Act as a governor to help curb unnecessary expenses and 
give definite ideas as to how income is used and if saving is in 
proper proportion. 
2. Tend to distribute expenses so the entire value of the 
dollar is received in well balanced living. 
3. Show where money is spent inefficiently so that one is never 
faced with the feeling of “not knowing where my money goes”. 
4. Make the income tax return more accurate. 
5. Train in accounting; in memory; in perseverance. 
6. Show a detailed list of personal property, valuable in claims 
for insurance—fire and burglary. 
7. Show record of costs of furniture and equipment, valuable 
in case of sale. 
Even the accounting for one item like food, yields good results 
in a lower cost, or increased satisfaction return. ' 
As in any business, the object is to reduce waste and useless 
overhead, thereby increasing special profits in general satisfactions. 
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It should be borne in mind always that many cost accounts are 
“epitaphs of dead money”—such records are of value only when 
the items are carefully classified and totaled monthly and annu- 
ally, and used as a basis for comparison with the past and, a 
gauge for the future. 

These totals when studied should show two outstanding things : 

1. What income was received each week, month and year? 
What were the classified expenditures for the same period? What 
balance was left? 

2. What are we worth today beyond our debts? 

How much has the net value of property and holdings grown 
over the net amounts of last year? 

It is often difficult to keep daybook records of family expendi- 
tures, since this is not usually under one control. If several peo- 
ple are spending for the household they should carry pocket 
memoranda or sales checks, that can be listed periodically. If 
there are children with allowances for school lunches and carfare, 
these may be so listed since they cover definite expenditures. 

Charge accounts should be kept in separate columns. “Items 
charged”, “charges paid”—unless a record of these is made, they 
constitute a steadily increasing debt that may swamp the whole 
system. 

The daybook is a record of actual money, and should show 
dates and sources of income, items, dates and amounts of expendi- 
tures. 

A regular form reduces the work of classification, but even with 
the most elaborate form the only real value lies in the recapitula- 
tion of totals, and the monthly and annual study of them for re- 
adjustment and verification. 

Such careful accounting requires perfect teamwork by both man 
and wife, and very great frankness concerning money affairs. If 
it is too burdensome to be carried through in every detail, it is 
at least possible to develop certain parts which most effect the 
family welfare. 

My own feeling is that successful family finance is assured if 
the savings accumulation is adequate. 

With a plan made for each year for the accumulation of a 
definite amount, for the peak expenses of college education, home 
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ownership, retirement at a definite age, travel, etc., plus adequate 
life insurance, the problem is nearly solved, for this enforces a 
readjustment and careful spending of the remaining money. It is 
better economics to look forward to an increasing standard of 
living, or at least to a maintenance of a good one as long as the 
family lives rather than to take the extremes of high life and 
low. Nothing is harder than to fall in one’s standard of living. 

Since this accumulation of savings is produced by the combined 
efforts of the man and his wife, for their mutual good, it should 
be prorated per month and taken out first. The wife should un- 
derstand and share in the investment plans. Men sometimes say 
their wives object to life insurance. This is probably an alibi or 
the wife is very ignorant, for no widow has ever been known to 
object. 

A participation in the making of investments would bring home- 
making women into touch with established financial institutions, 
with a two-fold result; first, her own protection in later life when 
she may handle capital from her husband’s estate, and, secondly, 
it would prevent the loss of savings in the present, for she would 
soon realize that security of principal is of greatest importance, 
and that rates of return are in inverse ratio. The Blue Sky Law 
cannot protect ignorant people. 

The remainder of the income can be spent to the limit. If it 
does not cover the items, Peter will soon be robbed to pay Paul. 

The method of handling this remainder must again be an in- 
dividual decision, whether the bank accounts shall be joint or 
separate. 

With the Right man and the Right woman, my suggestion is 
that this remainder be equally divided between them—each to be 
responsible for certain items of expense. Each person will need 
a checking account for current expenses and one or more savings 
or sinking fund accounts for seasonal or periodical expenses. 

These should pay interest at different periods, as May and 
November, January and July, so that periodical expenses might 
come at interest dates, which would increase the “management in- 
come”, 

With such a plan as this, both members of the firm have equal 
opportunity to come in touch with financial affairs and to have the 
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satisfaction of seeing the returns on his or her personal executive 
ability. 

This in turn would not only increase the economic status of 
the family at the present moment and its satisfactions and pleas- 
ures today, but it would be of tremendous value in the uncon- 
scious training given the children of such a home, so that the 
next generation of parents and children could thereby improve 
the status of their own lives, and of their communities and nation. 


SECRETARY’S CORNER 
The purpose of this section of the Bulletin is to provide a means of 
direct communication between the Secretary and the members of the 
Association. The opinions expressed and the ideas advanced are not 
in any sense to be considered expressions from the Association. I am 
always glad to have commenis from members of the Association on 
any material presented.—S. C. M. 


With this issue of the Bulletin we are instituting a rather important change 
in format. Section I has always contained only one article and has been 
issued with a separate cover. Combining Section I with Section II and 
eliminating the cover represents a substantial annual saving in printing costs. 
Our publication costs have been mounting steadily in recent years as the 
Association has grown in membership and as the Bulletins have increased 
in size. It is the opinion of your National Directors that the money which 
can be saved through this change in format might be used more effectively 
in other ways. 

The change will not effect the quantity of material published. As a 
matter of fact we hope that eventually it will enable us to increase the 
amount of technical material included in each issue. 

We should be glad to have comments from our members on this change, 
and in these comments we should like to know what permanent disposition 
they make of their Bulletins. 


Gather round shipmates and get your handkerchiefs ready, I have a sad 
tale to unfold. The Julia Belle Swain has blown up and according to latest 
reports is now resting peacefully at the bottom of the Monongahela River. 
This may not mean much to those of you who did not participate in the 
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aquatic adventure of our Pittsburgh Convention. As a matter of fact it 
may not mean much to some of you who did because although many names 
were applied to this venerable craft on that memorable occasion, I doubt if 
all of the voyagers felt sufficiently well acquainted to address her by her 
proper maiden name. 

Julia was the craft which was chartered for the moonlight trip on the 
Monongahela. The presence of so many eminent cost accountants got her 
so excited that she caught fire and the trip had to be abandoned. Julia 
was old enough to know better. She was launched in 1913 at Stillwater, 
Minn., at a cost of about $90,000. She first plied between Pensacola and 
Mobile, but had been stirring up the placid waters of the Monongahela in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh since 1924. In 1929 she was sold at auction for 
$18,000, which was getting closer to our price. Early in December she 
caught fire and blew up at her dock in Pittsburgh. 

My only thought on the subject is that she might have been more con- 
siderate if she had blown up a year sooner. 

Again our Dayton Chapter did the audit of the Community Chest Fund, 
which this year raised a total of $975,000. It took twenty-five volunteer 
workers a week to complete the job. Mr. Hugh Wall, one of the charter 
members of the Dayton Chapter, is this year President of the Community 
Chest Fund, and we congratulate him and the Chapter on the splendid result 
which they both achieved. 

Without departing from the gold standard I should like to express the 
hope that 1932 may go down in the history of all of you as the year with 
the silver lining. 

In spite of the trying conditions of the past two years our little group 
has held together in a splendid spirit of co-operation and loyalty. We have 
not only gained in membership, but we have had relatively a small loss of 
the older members. Many members have maintained their connection with 
the Association at no small personal sacrifice. We are deeply grateful for 
their loyalty and support. 

No man is in a position to predict the immediate future with authority but 
there do appear to be more signs of encouragement than have existed at 
any time during the past two years. I believe if we approach the future 
with the same courage and faith that we have displayed during the past two 
years, we are certain to conquer our existing difficulties. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me that our recovery is going to depend 
in a large measure upon the psychology of our people. After all men never 
have acted in accordance with economic laws. All the great movements 
in history have been based upon human emotions rather than upon human 
reasoning. Nations plunge into war not through reasoning, but through 
emotional impulse. Unquestionably the attitude of mind of our people has 
contributed in a large measure to the severity of our present situation, and 
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in equal certainty the restoration of confidence, the establishment of faith 
in our institutions, and in our capacity to overcome our difficulties are going 
to be among the leading factors in our recovery. 

Let us face 1932 with confidence in ourselves and optimistic faith in the 
future of our nation. 


S. C. M. 
** 


Notes on Current Literature 


“INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING,” by Bolon and Eckelberry. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, New York. 1931. 572 pages. Price, 
$4.00. 

“AccouNTING LABORATORY MATERIAL, Parts I anp II,” to be 
used with above text, author and publisher same as above. Price 


$1.25. 
: INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING is a new textbook recently added to The 
Wiley Accounting Series, of which Hiram T. Scovill, C.P.A., is editor. 


This book includes the material which is presented in the first year’s work in 
accounting at the Ohio State University. The subject matter presented and 
the plan of development would seem to make the book particularly adaptable 
for use in the college class composed of students who know very little about 
the general principles of business organization and transactions. The main 
types of business transactions are discussed, since some knowledge of the 
operations of a business is essential to the proper undertanding of accounting. 

The first half of the academic year’s work consists of Chapters I to XVIII 
inclusive. In this part of the text there is presented, in what seems to be a 
very logical sequence, the analysis of business ,transactions from the account- 
ing viewpoint and the proper recording of the results of this analysis in 
the accounting records; introduction of the simple journal and ledger, and 
the further development of these into the special columnar journals and 
special ledgers; the adjusting and closing entries illustrated with “T” ledger 
accounts and the work sheet; the classification of balance sheet and income 
and expense items into their proper groups; and the preparation of financial 
statements and reports. The latter half covering Chapters XIX to XXXII 
inclusive, embraces an excellent treatment of the principles of accounting | 
for and some legal phases of the partnership and corporate forms of busi- 
ness organization; accounting for such specific items as Cash, Merchandise, 
Commercial Paper, Accounts Payable (Voucher system), Manufacturing 
Accounts, principles of balance sheet valuations, and the ratio plan of state- 
ment analysis. A considerable portion of the text (pages 412 to 562) 
consists of groups of graduated problems, an index to which is given on 
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page 412. These problems should bring out more clearly and forcefully the 
principles discussed in the text. 

Tue AccounTinc Lasporatory MarTerIAL, Part I is designed to be used 
during the first half of the Academic year as a supplement to the textbook. 
This constitutes excellent illustrative practice in the application of account- 
ing principles to the recording of transactions in a business conducted by a 
single individual. Part II is designed to be used in a similar manner during 
the latter part of the year to illustrate the methods of recording the busi- 
ness transactions of a partnership and, later, of a corporation which conducts 
a manufacturing division. The material in the textbook is written in a 
clear and interesting manner and is amply illustrated throughout. 

The authors are: D. S. Bolon, Lecturer in Accounting at the Ohio State 
University and Member of Parker, Bolon & Company, C.P.A.’s; and G. W. 
Eckelberry, Assistant to the President of the Ohio State University, C.P.A. 


Notes 


We have just received a copy of the 1931-32 Year Book issued by The 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants, Magazine and Publications 
Committee, Toronto, Canada. It contains the Acts of Incorporation, By- 
Laws and Members of that Association in each of the provinces, a topo- 
graphical list of Members, and the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
which was held in August, 1931. It should be of particular interest to those 
of our members who contemplate the public practice of accounting in Canada, 
and especially to those members of our Association who now live in Canada. 
Inquiries should be directed to the address given above. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company recently issued an INDEX oF 
Economic Reports which contains a list of the reports published by its 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau. These reports cover a wide variety of activi- 
ties. Some of them result from economic investigations on problems of 
major concern to an industry as a whole, while others result from researches 
which have been conducted on some problem of major importance to a variety 
of industries. The reports which seem to be of general interest and which 
are not confidential are made available in mimeographed form without charge 
by the Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 

Rerair. Prorir THroucH Stock Controt describes a simple method of 
controlling inventories and illustrates the advantages of such control. From 
one to ten copies of this bulletin may be obtained without charge from the 
Marketing Service, Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Employment 


Men Available 

The following members of the Association are available for 
employment : 

No. 1291—Practical office man wishes position as Controller, Office Man- 
ager, Auditor or Assistant with mercantile or manufacturing concern. Ex- 
perienced in supervision of cost and factory clerical departments; thorough 
accountant has handled credits and collections, bank relations and outside 
contacts. Good correspondent. Eight years in last position. Age 35. Married. 
Prefers Metropolitan area, N. Y. or N. J. but will go anywhere. Moderate 
salary. 

No. 1292—Cost Accountant—Industrial Engineer. Employed at present 
but desires change. Mechanical Engineering graduate. Special studies; ac- 
countancy and industrial engineering. Three years with well known firm of 
management engineers and accountants. This work covered installations of 
cost systems and control methods, budgetary control, statistical analysis and 
charts, and general industrial engineering work. Seven years diversified 
experience in the industrial field. This work covered production planning, 
cost accounting, budgets, time study, plant layout and general engineering 
work, including some practical shop experience. Installing standard costs 
and preparing 1932 Budgets for large manufacturer at present. Member of 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Age 32, married. Location 
East. Salary open. 

No. 1293—Systems and Research: Experienced in surveying office and 
accounting routine and laying out systems. Thorough knowledge of Tabu- 
lating Machines and their application to business procedure with twenty 
years’ experience. Age 42. Married—two children. Location preferably 
in the East but willing to go anywhere. Salary open. Available imme- 
diately. Best references and complete details of past experience will be 
furnished. 

No. 1294—Cost Accountant and Assistant Treasurer. Experienced in per- 
sonnel, state registration, credits, analyzing and preparing contracts and other 
legal documents, accounting analysis and supervision, insurance, tax reports 
and claims. Married; good health; 41 years old; Protestant. Salary open. 

No. 1295—Cost and General Accountant desires position offering oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Previous to position as Secretary and Office 
Manager in charge of general and cost accounting, had four years of Public 
Utility Accounting and eight years of cost accounting in an automobile manu- 
facturing plant. 39 years old. Salary open. 

No. 1296—Cost Accountant available. Willing to accept temporary or 
minor position until improvement of conditions. Experience covers positions 
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as cost accountant, chief accountant, office and credit manager, auditor, man- 
ager, covering preparation of financial and operating reports, systems, budgets. 
38 years old; married; Protestant. 

No. 1297—Accountant, having experience with Certified Public Accountant 
firms since 1925, embracing work performed in about twenty-five different 
industries. Work covered Production Control, Budgetary Control, Time and 
Wage Incentives, Installation of Standard Cost Methods, Revising and In- 
stalling Selling Methods, etc. 33 years old; married; excellent education; 
salary open. 

No. 1298—Executive Accountant—with fourteen years’ experience in all 
phases of accounting, manufacturing costs and executive detail desires con- 
nection which offers opportunity for advancement as worth is proven, either 
as Comptroller or Assistant Comptroller, Auditor, Office Manager, Cost Ac- 
countant or Assistant Treasurer. Ten years with one company, last three 
and one-half years as Assistant Treasurer in charge of subsidiary, with full 
supervision of all general factory cost accounting, credits, collections and 
office management. Now General Auditor with large industrial concern. 
Will locate anywhere, preferably East or Middle West. American, age 32, 
married, one child. References from past employers furnished on request and 
character references by responsible persons. Available upon reasonable notice 
to present employers. Salary open. 

No. 1299—Accountant, Office Manager or Assistant desires position offer- 
ing opportunities for advancement with progressive firm. Experienced in 
reorganizations, systems, costs, budgetary control and general auditing in the 
public accounting field. Also several years as Office Manager, Accountant, 
and Secretary-Treasurer of large manufacturing company in charge of 
finances, accounts, costs, system budgets, etc. College education. Fluent 
Spanish. Age 32. Protestant. Married. Salary open. 


Applications for Membership 


The Executive Committee has ruled that the names and addresses of all applicante 
for membership in the Association shall be published in the Bulletins for two weeks 
in advance of the date on which they are sent to the Director-in-Charge of Member- 
ship for approval. The following applications will be forwarded to the Director two 
weeks from the date of this Bulletin. Comments in regard to these applications which 
are received from members of the Association during this two weeks’ period will be 
attached to the application before they are forwarded to the Director-in-Charge. 


Albany 
Sugden, B. W., Stevens & Thompson Paper Co., North Hoosick, N. Y. 
Boston 
McNay, Ralph Reginald, Mass. Inst. of Tech., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bridgeport 
Challenger, Sidney H., The Frank H. Fargo Co., 1001 Broad St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Friedberg, Milton H., Milton H. Friedberg & Co., 955 Main St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Gadue, E. J., Marchant Cal. Mach. Co., 8 Hotel Barnum Arcade, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
Hiser, H. M., General Ice Cream Corp., 691 South Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Kurowski, J. J., Gaynor Electric Co., Box 158, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lee, B. J., Jenkins Bros., 519 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sperry, R. W., Bridgeport Life Publishing Co., 745 Hancock Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sullivan, D. H., First National Stores, Inc., 1 Whiting St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Terricciano, J., City of Bridgeport, City Hall, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Chicago 
Schroeder, D. L., Bauer & Biack, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Seligman, H. B., Century Carbon Co. & Urshnick Fumper, Inc., 365 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati 
Hudson, H. F., The Ault & Wiborg Varnish Works, Inc., 1754 Dana 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus 
Bailly, H. L., 224 E. Tulane Rd., Columbus, O. 
Detroit 
Scheimer, Mary, Gear Grinding Machine Co., Conant & Christopher, 
Detrot, Mich. 
Erie 


Hammond, Joy V., Addressograph Co., 3006 Raspberry St., Erie, Pa. 
McCurdy, J. W., The Standard Stoker Co., Inc., Erie, Pa. 


Kansas City 
Bridgeman, H. B., Aines Farm Dairy Co., 3110 Gillham Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Skaggs, J. C., Ralston Purina Co., 2320 Rochester, Kansas City, Mo. 
Milwaukee 
McIntosh, Margaret, Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Newark 
Ahrendtsen, C. A., United Color & Pigment Co., Evergreen Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 
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Bremer, W. J., Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp., 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Jakiewicz, S., United Eng. & Const., Inc., 80 Park Ave., Newark, N. J. 

McNeilly, H., Shoemaker Corp., c/o Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 


New York 
Mumpower, E., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Rinderle, C., Jr., Pioneer Inst. Co., 754 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Siegel, R., Robert Siegel & Co., 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tolman, A. W., Jr., George M. Dallas & Co., 271 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chaudoin, Harry W., 1538 Powell St., Norristown, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 
Lang, W. E., Pittsburgh Hotels Corp, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Peters, J. T., H. H. Robertson Co., Ambridge, Pa. 


Providence 
Crook, J. W., General Fire Extinguisher Co., 260 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Reading 
Kiehl, F. C., Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Swartz, Oliver J., Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. 


Rochester 
Macke, Robert B., Macke-Williamson Stationery Co., Inc., 51 State 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rockford 
Behr, P., Jos. Behr & Sons, 1126 Seminary St., Rockford, Ill. 
Johnson, Elmer A., Ingersoll Milling Mch. Co., Douglas & Willoughby, 
Rockford, Ill. 


San Francisco 
Backus, Joyce, State Teachers College, Library, San Jose, Calif. 


Utica 
Beach, Bessie M., Divine Brothers Co., 102 Whitesboro St., Utica, N. Y. 
Salisbury, C. J., Utica Knitting Co., 101 Mathews Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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